The Post- War Scene
filled as this night is filled with the light of a moon as grey;
dark as these trees, heavy as this scented air from the fields,
warm as this hand,
as warm, as strong,
Is the night that wraps all the huts of the south and folds the
empty barns of the west;
is the wind that fans the roadside fire;
are the trees that line the country estates, tall as the lynch
trees, as straight, as black;
is the moon that lights the mining towns, dim as the light
upon tenement roofs, grey upon the hands at the bars of
Moabit, cold as the bars of the Tombs.
The depression did not suddenly breed a new race of poets,
speaking a strange tongue, beating their drums to a novel
rhythm. The impress of Pound and Eliot has not been erased.
But a new temper is evident in current verse; a fresh impulse
is at work. Some years ago a devotee of psychoanalysis ex-
claimed: "The muse of Darwin! Next, the muse of Freud!*
Had this sonneteer been gifted with prescience, he might have
anticipated the advent of the muse of Marx. The march of the
muses is not quite so deliberate, but one can perceive in the
poetry of the last quarter of a century the influence of these
thinkers dominating successive periods to a remarkable degree.
The younger poets manage to pay their devoirs to all three,
analysing a sick society with the weapons of psychopath-
ology, looking forward toward economic and spiritual as well
as biological evolution, and justifying alike their diagnosis and
their prognostication by the Communist Manifesto. Fortu-
nately for poets, as for other men, the fatigue, the bitterness,
the nausea of the post-War years could not go on indefinitely.
A new generation is looking at life with the aggressive eyes of
the young.
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